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GBANVILLE PENN AS A SCHOLAR 

BY ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 

Granville Penn, grandson of William Penn, was called 
in his day the most learned layman in England. Even at 
this late day two, at least, of his works have a living value : 
his " Observations on Virgil's Fourth Eclogue" (London, 
1810), and his translation of the New Testament (1836). 
With regard to the former, he was the first to point out the 
applicability of the famous " Pollio" (which inspired Pope's 
" Messiah" and Shelley's last chorus in " Hellas") to the 
rising Octavian, when master of Italy in B.C. 39. As to 
his text of the New Testament, it was an anticipation of 
what is only now being slowly established after sixty years 
of research. The most remarkable thing about it is his 
adherence to the Vatican manuscript, which he stoutly de- 
fended with the Catholic Hug long before Westcott and 
Hort. He omits, without any marginal note to signify their 
absence, such passages as the Mark Appendix, the Peri- 
cope in John, the bloody sweat in Luke, the doxology in 
Matthew's version of the Lord's Prayer, the angel stirring 
the water in John v., and of course the late Latin interpo- 
lation in the First Epistle of John. He prints the Epistle 
of Jude in small type. In his " Annotations" (London, 
1837-1841) he explains this by saying that he regards Jude 
as authentic, but uninspired. It is, in his opinion, an echo of 
the Second Epistle of Peter; and its well-known quotation 
from the apocryphal Enoch he compares with Clement's al- 
lusion to the phoenix, as a mark of human infirmity. Jude, 
says he, is a link between the Apostles and the Apostolic 
Fathers. Probably the weight of modern scholarship would 
rather favor Jude at the expense of 2 Peter. 

In my article in this magazine on Charles Thomson's 
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New Testament (October, 1891) I called that translation 
the Quaker Version par excellence, though Thomson was 
nominally a Presbyterian. He uses what we may call 
Quaker ecclesiastical terms, such as " acknowledge" and 
" disown" (Matth. x. 32, 33), and " religious concern" (He- 
brews xi. 7). Granville Penn, on the other hand, represents 
the traditions of the English Church, and where Thomson 
and other Puritans have " overseer" and " congregation," 
Penn has " bishop" and " church." 



